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Critiques and studies have found the traditional 
two-step flow model "of social influence inadequate to describe and 
explain relationships between interpersonal and mass communications 
during political campaigns. A study was undertaken to incorporate a 
wider range of variables pertinent to both kinds of political 
communication behaviors to redefine the key processes involved and 
their effects on political orientations. Data, used in the study were ^' 
derived from a larger study of influences in the 1972 presidential 
campaign in the Dnited States, including personal interviews 
conducted with approximately 2,000 adults before the election and 
mor^ than 200 voters after the election. The results suggested that 
it ''might be useful to consider a four-fold typology of political 
opinion aiving and seeking, one that distinguishes among opinion 
givers, " seekers, sharers, and nondiscussants. The findings showed 
that opinion sharers exhibited the highest levels of political 
iT^terest and activity typically associated with opinion leaders, and 
that mass m^dia served as important sources of information and 
influence over all of the groups. (FL) 
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THE CHANGING CONTL-IXT OF 
INTERPERSONAL COM^^JN ICATION ..IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 



The varying roles and influences of interpersonal and mass communication 

processes in political campaigns have come under increased scrutiny in recent: 

ye^ars, in part a^ result of the realization that cominuaicatiort channels now 
have a he ightened * import in voter decision making. Along with this has been 

a substantial range of research chall^.nging previously dominant "limited 

effects" models of mass media influence -on voting. However, it, is quite suprising 

to find so few empirical atten s at re-evaluating a cornerstone element d| 

those models, the two-step flow hypothesis. 

The lack of research does not reflect vant of concern.^ The literature is 
rife with critiques of feoth the conceptual and methodological bases of the 
hypothesis, which essentially proposes that ideas presented in mass media do 
not reach (or influence) t+^e public at large in equal numbers, but are likelier 
to flow first to "opinion leaders," who in . turn pass them on to "less active" , 
citizens, or "opinion followers." Leaders are assumed to be identifiable by 
their greater media usage, greater knowledge of their particular expertise 
areas, and informal personal access to their fol lower s Thus , opinion leaders 
serve in a sense as gatekeepers, presumably mitigating through personal 
discussions whatever direct influences media content may have on the public. 

The propositions are most comprehensively presented' in Katz and Lazarsfeld*s 
Personal Influence (1955), but their implications for the role of mass media in 
public opinion processes were established several years earlier in the landmark 
election study summaries. The People's Choice (Lazarsfeld, Berelscn and Gaudet, 
1948) and Voting (Berelson, Lazarsfeld and McPhee , 1954). These works by the 
Columbia University group directed by Lazarsfeld relied upon the two-step flow 
hyj^S^hesis to help explain their apparent lack of data supporting direct media s 
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influences on voter decision making. ^^^^aL emorgcid was a dominant view of 

social influence processes in those tinuis based heavily upon 

strong, stable primary group relationship's, with mass media acting as a 

relatively ineffectual agent functioning to reinforce existing beliefs, 

attitudes and behaviors,; including political ones. This contrasted/ considerably 

with a previous behaviorist-based argument that- media were fairly effective 

in propagandizing an "atomized" population ^^ psychologically isolated individual^. 

The two-step flow yas attractive in its simplicity and in its implicit posture 
.that human relationships remained the backbone of social and, political organization 
It may have particularly fit an era of high social and political stability and, ' 
by today's terms, a sti^ucturall}^ limited and diversified mass media system." : 
That several .crucial components^of the general hypothesis remained empirica'lly 
untested seemed less a pressi/ng matter than simply bothersome. 

Katz (1957) detailed some of these nitations, and subsequent authors 
have critized not only the methodological erpinnin^s of the early research 
(Rogers, 1962, 1973; Troldahl and Van Dam, 1966; Wright and Cantor,' 1967; ' 
Weiss, 1970; Chaffee, 1972; Sheingold, 1973; Lin, 1973; Robinson, 1976), but 
the appropriateness of its underlying assumptions in contemporaf}*^ times 
(Sheingold, 1973; Lin, 1973; Rogers, 1973; O'Keefe, 1975^ Robinson, 1976). 
However, the only recent comprehensive data-based reconsideration of the model 
in a political setting is that of Robinson (1976). He suggests significant 
revision of the original proposition in the sense of accounting for interactions 
among media, opinion givers and opinion receivers separately fromi whatever 
impact medi^ may have upon inactive. or "nondiscussant" Tnembcrs of the public. 

- L ' ' ' ' ■ 1 - < 

Ihe present report provides evidence pertinent to Robinson's proposal and' 
to several other key ^ is sues" presen t ly confronting political applications of 
the two-step f low }:ypothesis . These incli/de' the following: 



^1. Ai-u opinLOii Iccjdors acMiaily more mecl i<i-'Or icutod than other pci^ons, a 
if so, in what mannoi ? The previous res't^arch has dcalL almosL cxclusivclv wiLh 

; .ex£osurc Lo .pcdia content a^ he dcpc-ndcnt variable, with mixed results. The 
point is particularly at issv^ given the increased amount of political infor- 

. mation available in medip. {^ar^Ucularly television, in recent years, and the 
presumably decreasing ability o^\ oven the most disinterested citizens to 
avoid at least cursory contact wi)i^ politics in the media. Robinson found 
only marginal differences between o^^^n ion leaders and other audience members • 
for' politically relevant television e^osuro, but increased leader exposure 

for J^ewspapers and particularly magazinexj U^at remains 'lo be investig^ated 

\ 

is whether differences exist between lea'de^ks and oth.-rs in some of the more 
qualitative components of, media orientation^Oysuch as relative dependence upon 
various media for political- purposes , usage oV media for actual vote decision 

making, and relative importance of each mod ium ^s" a source of political 

• . ' ' ■ V '. ■ ' ' 

information and influence. • \\ / ' " 

2. What IS the nature of conmiunicat ion betwee\\^ opinion leaders^ and to 

what extent does it work against' the "downward flow/i^J^^of |communication to 

followers? Do opinion leaders simply use media con te\\t ' f or se 1 f-sa t is f ac t ion 

and to serve as grist for conversation with others as "^^i formed as themselves? ' 

Findings going back to People's Choice show that most b^^nion givers also seek 

and receive opinions and advice from /other pers6ns.- Robi'Lon also found 

ot)^iion givei-s less likely to be influenced :by d iscuss ions \\^i th others, while' 

persons receiving opinions from others perceived as more pol\\tically attentive 

than the^iiselves were likelier to have their vote decisions inkuenced. 

' - • * . 

Presumably, a clearer conceptualization of opinion leadership upuld r-sult fro-n 

V. ■ . 

distini^uishing between those "leaders" who' pr imar i ly give advic^^to others and 
those ^ho b;-th give and receive advic... Troldahl and Van Dam (1^56) have 

- ■ ^v. 
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. labcUnl Ihc lat^ttT conununicatU :^ ar. "opinion sharers." Pdltc^rson (1980) ropoiL.s * 
thaT the most- regular discussants of Iho 1976 presidential cainpai^^n were ^'v 
persons who also follov/cd the novs media closely, and similar inferences ; 
can be'drawn froni Andersen and^ Gar r i son" ( 1 9 78 ) . To the extent tliat , " j 
opinion leaders themselves may be influenced by the media, thos:* not seekin^j 
advice from other pers^ons would seem at least potentially more open to media' 
effects. Ttiere is also evidence that ear ly~d6c id ing voters discuss the campaign 
more^O'Keefe and Mendelsohn, 1976; Lucas and Adams, 1978; Chaffee ~and Choe , 1980), 
and that -they are likelier to be counted as opinion leaders (Andersen and 
Garrison, 1978). Mor -, increased disussion during the campaign has been found 

to leaci to increased newspaper readership (Tan, '1980). 

3. What useful distinctions can be made between "information" ^and 
"influence" in order to discover more precisely just what is flowing between 
the elements of the model? It is generally thought that opinion leaders are 
likely receiving something more akin to' information directly from the media, 
and coloViug that' information with more evaluative components in presenting 
it to their followers, upon, v/hom . some form of influence will presumably be 
wielded. Adequately defining the two terms has been beyond the scppe of 
previous work and is likewise so here, but steps can be taken in that direction' 
by querying the actors as* to whether they' perceive themselves as being informed 
or ' influenced by various sources in differing situations. 

J*_^ What distinctions can.be made betv/een opinion followers (or seeders) 
and those citizens essentially inactive in interpersonal political « 
communication processes? Robinson suggests, that mass metiia may in SG^me 
instances have more effect on these inactives, and'has offered a revised flow 

hypothesis accounting for tliat . 

5. More generally, what other aspects of the interpersonal communication 

situation have bearing on the opinion exchange procei:s? Variables of interest 

here include frequq^ncy of political discussion ovoral],; grat i f ic<:tions sought 



from such d i sens s i iMiii ; ck'[VtMuloiict on personal st.ntic(>s rt'lai:ivc to media soLirccs 
usefulness oL discussions in vote decision makvn[^; a);rei'[iuMiL bcLween discus'siorV 
partners; and interpersonal intonnation, as opposed to opinion, seeking; and 
giving. Presumably, differences relaled to opinion l^uJership cate£;ories ujay 
occur v;ithin each of tlie above lactors, and isolating these differences v; i 1 1 
provide a more interpersonally oriented perspect ive ron the nature of opinion 
f 1 ov; . 

Overall, the present research atteni^ts to examine the flow oi social 
. influence in contemporary times by suggesting an expansioi/ of tlie typologies 
of persons involved in that flow, and by reconsidering the role uf m\ss media 
in light of the issues tioted above. Specific typologies derived here 
include: (1) "nondiscussants , " who appear activaly involved in neither^ 
opinion giving nor rece iving and indeed have minimal levels of political 
di^scussion; (2), opinion seekers, or those asking advice of others but not 
giving it; (3) opinion givors, whose advice may be sdught by (^Ll,ers v;ithouL 
reciprocation; and (4) opinion sharers;^ who hot:h seek and give advice. 
Conceptually and operationally, the latter tWo types can be classed as 
"opinion" leaders" in the'.sense of the previous research. HOv/ever, differences 
were expected betv/een the two groups at ^easC- in terms of nature and "import of 
interpersonal discussion vis-a-vis their political activity, and in the 
impact of mass media on them. Wider, discrepancies were anticipated amon^ 
•^the combined leadership groups, the seeker cohort, and the nondiscussan ts . 
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, MiiTHOnOLOOV AND KKSULTS ■ 

) ^ 
•The analy.sos ju eJUMiLcd below v;crr derived f roi:i a larger stud^ o( 

influences of the 1 972 presidential (^lection on voting behavior. Speeilie 

data used here rei;ult from personal iiiLerViev/s conducted during July 1972 

with 1 ,966 adults selected into a mu 1 1 i-s tagg^ area probability Sc'iiiiplo 

representative of , the population of Sunmiit County, Ohio, Ifrcludingj the city of 

Akron. The diverse 'demographic and social characteristics of the sample site 

dre not unlike those of tlje U.S. as a whole. Al^o presented are data from a 

subset of 223 voters drawn from the July sample, who were interviev;od following 

the November election. 

Opinion giving was ascertained by using a slight modification of the 

^opinion leadership screening item used in the 1948 Elmira study. Respondents 

were asked whether they were ^"more likely or less likely to be asked for their 

vi%ws about political matters." C^n t raryv/ise , opinion seekiTig was measured by 

asking re)spondents whether they were "more likely or* less likel^ to. a^k^ other 

people about their views about political matters." Those answering "more? 

likely" on the respective items were classified as either opinion givers or ^ 

opinion ^^eke rs . Opinion sharers answered "more likely" to both items,. and 

nondiscussant s so responded to neither item. / 

Other aspects of interpersonal campaign comirainica t ion tapped v;ere 

respondents' perceived frequency of polj^tical discussion ; their dependenc e on 

ini terpe^sdnal communication sources in deciding for whom to vote; whether the 

/ 

function of (or gratification sought from) interpersonal political discussion 
was primarily "to be sociable," to learn others' viev/s , or to express one's 
own views; whether relatives and/cr friends disagreed v;ith respondents* 

/. . . ■ ' 

preside^tit ial choices; whether their parents had discussed politics v;ith them 
during childhood; and how much freedom parents had given them in presenting 



. rluMi own poUllcal views. Moicv^'rr, i n( iMpcr.soii.i 1 i n l\ >nn.it i on '-^'yJ\^i;'2:_:^Jll[ 

' £j.vin>; ^,n'\r r.K'.! ;:n rod by i Umus similar to those* fj^r c)pini(n) cxch.iii/M', but 

askiii;^; whclhor rt'spondout v/rro moro likt'Jy or loss .likely Ihciii oLIuts to j;ivr 

• ^or seek "factu.il i n i oniiat i ot]*' about i)olitic<iI iuat:t(^rs. Kc s poiuh'u t s in Lbi- 

votinj' r.ubs.impl-i^^'rr also <u;krcl liov/ useful, or "helpful" couvl' rsaL ions v/i.rh 
. ^ o - »^ 

respc-cl cd U)ersons had been in drciclin^; who;n Lo vote fur; and wbetlier other 

peO>J.e or /specific media had bevn their primary source of i n forma L ion , antl 

primary source of influence ,^in niakiuv^ voting; decisions. 

Mass media- related attributes included exposure to television ue'-v/ork 

TiGv/s (viewing, a netv/ork news pro^;ram twice a week or more), and to newspaper 

news 'cof^tont (rc^din^ a ncv/spapor mainly for ;iews ) . 

Crcd ib i I i ty .at t ached to ru?w3p:ipo rs and t e lev is ion vas indexed by 

asking respondents, whether they thought each i]\ediuni was "fair" (or "unfair") 

in treatment '"of polvtical suUjects. Dependence on each rnqdiuiu v/a 3. measured by 

items, askin>{ v/hetlier th(?y counted on ncv;s papc|r s to 1 ev i s ion , magax.ines and 

radio for information to help i a., vott^ *dcc i s ion~inaking . Voters in November v/ere 

asked how useful each medium had .been in deciding upoii a candiciate, and which 

medium had been their primary source of information and of influence in 

\ 
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choosing; a (miuI i d .i f o . Tli^'y wim c also a^:^»'<^ wlu'thn ci}Af ot .1 oiiii of c\r\jv\\ 

evcMits takiu); plat't' ovi thf (Mnipai>'.ii hJd i n M uriict-ci t hr i i vv>ti' tia/ice. 

Rt'spoiitlcMits iiu! iraf iui; that they IkuI 1>0(mi in tlucaticd by six or move oT thr 

ovonLs wort' rc>^;ai-clrd a.s hciiij; *'[n^;.h" in rcpor t.rd i n f 1 ii'.Mice. ov*'i l\\v cMiiipai^/n 

^ 

They WcTc aliui aski^d whf'tiiei tlu'V h -icj ' ma'dr ■ t lie i r final choice of a -c and i da t e 
1-^ior to or following; t:lio 5;t:art o\ "formal i zed"- cainpai^;ninV, ^^^^ the close of 
i .io noin i iiaL i.n^'. convent: lon.s . 

Political oiienlacions were indexed by descript:ive items reported ix\ 
previous research (Mrndelsohn and O'Kcefe, 1976) reflecting the attributes 
•listed below in Table 5. A range of demographic attributes described in 
Table 6 were .also measured. ^ ./ 

The analyses revealed several key d i s f i nc t i ons among the four groups 
which arc pertinent to contemporary social influonco processes and the 
complementary role of mass media. 
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(irprtuh'lUC oil IPr-di.i a p p . M I .s S ( MIK ■ •,. ! i . » f rll.r: (li.n ol 

Ki-up:.. noi.lisrnss.MWs r . ur.nly .xpus.d in n.wsp.p., .nul 

trh^visMMi IK^WS .,s th.. .irtivrs. .ukI Utili.-.d t hns.- nu-J,i.. ovr: thr c-.rrp.Mrn m 
i\OHr to tin- pioportioiis .is actives. 'iius, comhimd w i ( 1, -u„uH s c u . s .mi ( s » 

con.iel.rably Ur,r. sho.iu,: lu all asl^.t. ot personal p.Iinrai co;,:;uun i r . t i on 
(Tahio I), could r.udc-i Mu'innuich mo^^pmnc to direct iulluonc^rs I^kp thr 
"Uulia, pailu-ularly tHcvi.ion. as Kohiaswu has su^K-strd. hi l.ut. th.-y r . 
relaf_ivrly liiy,h i rT^T^^j t i n Ikivjii^ bt-.'ii inilutnr,.d ovl- r tln^ caMip.i i i>:i , ,nid 

iikrliosr to n:i::ic trh'visioa as ^ [u" priiur :;oiH(«r of that iiilluoiu'o (Tablo J). 

Nond i scnssaiit s prodictahly 1(WU)V»m1 a pattern of low politiral i n vo 1 vcin^Mi t 

coupl^-d with ci c(Mtaiu (h-^rro of malaise ('I'.ihlo^ ). Althou^d) ov^'i hall ol 
Ihcm votfd in tho 1.972 ^^cneral election and they were as likely to hr party 
nffiJiatc.s a.s th- opinion actives, th-y exh ib i t J^^cons i<le ra!) 1 y los«'. interest in 
iii\d knowledj;^ aboui luaLters politic. They wt-rt- :iior^- iuc lined. :o so^ ^ b.. r.r>e 1 Vt- 

politically powerless and c-jlienatfd, and as a group expressed greater distrust 
of politicians. Their infrequtSnt political discussions with others were sought 
out much more for social purposes than for information or opinion cxchanf.e, and^' 
Lhcy^woro the gr oup 1 cas t 1 ike 1 y to be aware of political d isaia-eeirKnt s with 
relatives or friends. 

Nond Lscussants were well distributed over aU a;-'/' categories, with a 
tendency toward greater middle age and older r e p r c se fi t a t i on (T.ibleo Tbt 
elderly were consideiably nore likely to hf.t inactive. Nearly 40 percent cf the 
nondiscusscints had not corapleted high schoo^^^ and under 10 pe ri^en t we r6. college 
graduates. 

PjlU^jj^'^ Si'Ckers looked much 1 ] kf^ th*» opinion follower protr;typc 
established by the Co I ii:nb j a rtsearcb- 1 s , wifh tv/o n:a i n excpptions: (1) Opiiuou 
seekers i;c>n!pose but 20 [>erc'ent of the sa:np[e, <i micb sinaller figure, tlntn 
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l.t rv i.ur, 1 y ; .nu\ ■ { ? ) K'li i 1 ,■ thry i„,..|r ii:,,. o i p. ■ , . mi ., 1 .,,nn .,,) 

■MM'' •"<•'' t''.l Iiy 111. in. oiuin.ui s.tL.i-. wric .ilsu H,,- j;,;,,,,, hij.,!,,-.! i ;i 

.l.-p.Mul.MU-.- (.;. lu.w.p. ,■, t.l,.vi... thry v.,,. |,, „.„nr 

't.'l.-vi.Mou .IN tlu'ir in.iin .sonirr ..I i n I n , ( i on ui!lu.iur vis .i-vis votinf 

" ■■ii>'"l^l I tli.il pr,s,,n..r coul.icly. w.m,. ..irccnJ to 

t..lcvi.sion. •■ ..Ibrit di,.,l.,„tly so Mu. nu-st „.,m. cI m.IIu.mu-,. ,som.-.., I..,,vinr, -1 

sp.Tl.lal ion ...s to wlu'tlu't prrsoiKil iuIIu.mu:.' mi,:ht pl.iyod ., mo:.- p.omin. ut 

roll' ill the pi <■ t !■ 1 <■ V 1 s i oil (1.1. 

Opinion N,rk.-is .;,n-;n most cli.i i ,„ t <■, I .•..,! by .u-tive n-lianc' on all Munce^)- 
of ron::m.ni.-.,t ion av.ul.ihlr to tb,.;,,. Thry r ,ai.h , s i ,. d h-.,,uii.r. ..s t hr ma i ,l 

Polituai .HsouM.ion.-;, .an.! saw t h.an;; . ■ 1 vo s as i n 1 o i n,a I ion s-a-kcs 
ratlM-r than >.,ivi:,. In t ,■ i i,u. ol t Ini , c-liiKlluKul bao k^; r onn J , poliLi, ,1 dis- 
cussions wo.o loss froc,nrtU Lhan loi the other active groups, but on the otlier 
hand fieedt>:ii of discussion war, hii;li. 

Ap.ii-t fiom iutripe.sonal o I i e n L u ( i on s , opinion shekels i,ad naich m co.niuon 
with ^discussants, but. Lhcy also ailfered from t -^m iiavin^; reported less 
political disaffcct foil and in havia^; a subs t an L i a 1 1 y hi^Iier proponioii of 
youn-cr citizens in Lhrfr ranks. 

The conibinciL ion of rrlaLivcly low cducftt'ion and political kn .vl c(] and 
concern, coup. hI with a high sense of poUtical efficacy and perhaps optimisiM 
■'■i- •-■oil as duty to participate, may interact to produce a cili-en type not • 
q'Mte confident in political activity and consequently seeking p.rsoa.l contacts 
,,to bolster their Sense of political conipetence. Consider also the substantial' 
use of l^roadcast versus print m.dia a^ong opinion-seeking voters, and their 
.decided preiorence for television as their r.iajor source for Ln f or ,.a t ion and 
to a lesser extent for inilue^c Personal contacts could well bo sought ^or 
r^'-p-se.s oi ampli:ying, evaluating or interpreting wlTat opinion seck<>rs have 

10 
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picked up. from broadcast -content, which typically lacks the substance of print, 
•^ley were relatively low in raporting having been influenced by'events over 

^ the can^paign, yet they tended to decide on caadirfates later in the campaign. ' 

> . ■■ 'i.-i' , ■ - . " • ■ , * ' 

. Perhajfe" interpersonal sources were ^used more'-for opinion-based advice than 



information-based substantiation , 




While only 11 percent of the sjsekers counted otheV people as their main 
. in forma tiprf source, 21 percent counted' people as their main source of influenqe 
This could be particularly true for the sizeable younger segment of this group, 
the first "TV generation." Although women considerably putnuraber rae;n here, 
this difference substantially diminished within -the under ag'^ ?5 cohort 
suggesting the impact of changing cultural riornv. ./pori , sex ro..-.s politically. 

Of the two cohorts falling under the traditional "opinion leader" . 
'^^^'^'^^y opinion 'givers; at first blush have fewer of the characteristics 
originally attributed to true leaders than do opinion sharers. Opinion givers 
were slightly less politically interested and concerned than sharers, and 
reported a greater sense of political powerlessness and alienation, and they . 
also thought politicians less altruistic, l^iie mare^college gr;,duates-^■rere 
counted- in their numbers than in any other group, nc^arly a third of them had 
^ot completed high school, particularly among the substantial subset of ' them 
aged 50 and over. t4ore in keeping with the traditional patterji were findings 
that fewer j^an a third of them were under age 35 and that 65 percent of them 



were male. 



As for their communication behaviors , they depended less upon all mass 
media— with the exception of magazines — than. did opinion sharers. They also 
reported less usage of newspapers and television over the campaign than did 
sharers, but slightly greater use of magazines. However, they tended to 
downplay magazine^ as theix_3ain source of information or influence, and were 
actually somewhat higher than opinion sharers in naming interpersonal sources 
as the primary influence source. Apparently, while they clc-arly saw their 
role as one of disseminators o'f opinions aiid. information, and did not appear 
as dependent upon othc'r persons, they received something iu the way of 
^interpersonal advice, in return. 

ERIC „ 13 - ' 



Vfhile there is little evidence here that opinion givers are more \ 
•generally media-oriented than the other active groups, they could wellbe 
v^ore privy to more specialized media conteat, such as that found in magazines. 
Th^^ combine(J with their heavier exposure to newspaper news and their greater 
number of organizational memberships, could give them an advantage in access 
to more substantive and interpretative forms of political information. Holding 
such information would. thus increase their value as advisors to others within * 
the community. The quality of their communications may override simple 
quantity. Moreover, as Katz and Lazrarsfeld found, the greater political 
experience associated with older age may m^ke them particularly appealing' in 
an advisory role, and at the same time less willing (or. able) to seek out 
advice from others perceived as less experienced. ^ \ « 

Opinion sharers impress as the most politically and communicatively 
involved of all the groups. They combine the strongest elements of^ depending 
upon and using a wide range c/f media for politic^ purposes. And, while heavily 
involved in both the give and take of frequent political discussions, they 
categorized learning from others^ as their main goal in such interactions. 
However, when media inputs were compared against interpersonal ones insofar^ 
as dependence, usage and sources of information and influence were concerned, 

V ^ ■ ' . 

newspapers .an^ television were the strong favorites . They were decidedly more likely 
• report havingj been- influenced by campaign events ► 

As with opinion seekers, sharers containe in their ranks a high' 
proportion of .younger citizens, with nearly half under age 35. Sharers also 
contained a higher percentage of persons recalling greater and more open 
discussions with parents about politics. 

Opinion sharers and givers form-two distinct cohorts within 



m 

the opinion leadership domain. l\mat is not available from the data set 
presented here is to what extent and under v;hat conditions the two groups 

' i2 ,14 



interact with opinion , seeker s . Tentative gpeculat^ion suggests several possible 
■*paths of interaction. One is that the age similarity between iseekers and 

1 ■ V 

sharers would wofk m favor of increased social contact, and that to the extent 
such contact occurs sharers may provide political advice toVseekers . Sharers 
could presumably offer seekers whatever advantages the former's higher 
educational levels may provide, plus inputs from their greater print media 

orientation. Concurrently, one would expect high interaction between sharers 

/// ^ 

themselves, probably more toward the end of. sharpening and clarifying already 
existing knowledge and opinions. Opinion givers cc3uld be in service of both 
yiarers and seekers, providing advantages of greater pol it ical^ expe . ier.ce and 
contributions from more specialized print me^lia. 

" DISCUSSION • 

- . ■ N . , 

These results suggest a far greater role for the mass media in -Bocial . 

•' ' - \ « 

influence processes than a limited effects model would allow. While the 

measures of media usage and influence utilized here are far from comprehensive 
and put the burden on the respondent to self-define such te.rms as media, 
••helpfulness" and "influence," the facfthat significant numbers of respondents 
perceived the media as acting upon them at least in terms o£ the everyday 
meanings of the concepts is noteworthy. Wliether "influence" was defined by 
the respondents as implying "reinforcement" or "justification" of decisions 
already reached, or perhai>^ as connoting crystallization or -even conversion, 
the results are revealing. A more comprehensive previous study of voter 
decision making involving similar items strongly suggested that voters' 
self^definitions of being influenced could include any of the possibilities 
mentioned' above, the operative one being dependent upon the stage in the 
decision process in which particular voters found themselves (Kendelsohn and 
O'Keefe, 1976). ^ 
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Nonetheless, mass media orientations played important roles for 
Respondents regardless of th6ir. opi.nj: on exchange group classifications. 
Myeovcr, as Robinson sugges ts , nondiscussants,' given the ir relative 
isolation from interpersonal political contacts, may be particularly "o^en" 
to media imj^acts. Hqwever^ personal exch^ge does appear critical to having 
stronger political orientations and perhaps more ' posi tive values concerning 
the political system. The lack of interpersonal political exchange among ' ' 
„. discussants would seem^to be as contributory to the greater proportions of 
politically disaffected individual^ within that group as would be their 
Sizeable dependence on television, as Michael Robinson (1976) has contended. 

Socialization factors may yave as much consequence for political 
communication behavior as for political activity overall. Opinion leaders 
recalled having more political di^ussions in their hQmes as children, and 
opinion seeking behavior appeared linked to the amount of freedom respondents^ 
felt as' children in discussing political issues in the "home. Subsequent 
research needs to addresl^ extent to which these findings are related to 
general syndromes of political interest transmitted from parents to children 
and the degree to which parent-child communication behavior per se may have 

This ,aper has not addressed ^Ue^T^r^ilnll^^^^^^^^^ 
self-repoi- measures as indicators of opinion exchange activity.. Su^ch - 
measures take no account of respondents' perceptual biases vis-a-vis their 
communication activities. W.ile there is little reason to suspect that self- 
reports of communication behavior are any less valid than such reports df 
other kinds of political and social behaviors, the interactive nature of the 
variables investigated here could well benefit form closer inspection of the 
social network processes between individuals. Greater use of the "snowball" 
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sampling technique^ devised for some of'i the earlier Coluinbia research on 
marketing conununicat ion and more emphasis on the dj^ad as the minimum uni t 
of analysis would ^oubt less clarify many of the relat-lTonships pointed to here 
(cf. Sheingold, 1973) • Moreover, focus upon the dyad, or on even more complex 
communication networks, would ^llow interjection of the kinds of variables ^ 
associated with coor ientat ion models, including agreement between interactants , 
accuracy of assessmentf^f one another's views, and perceived agreement levels 
between interactants. , ' ^-^ 

Also needing exploration is the extent to which changes in the sociaf and 
political makeup of the society, as well as in the mass media environment, 
have modified social influence processes. Both Sheingold (1973) and Ball-' 
Rokeach and DeFleur (1976) have suggested that dujring periods of greater ' 
political change and conflict, the more immediate kinds of information gained 
by voters during political caT.paigns may have gxeater"" import upon decision 
makiTig than do, more traditional .ideological considerations. ShxiingolJ' 
specifically hypothesizes that the social structural and soc io-psychdlogical 
"filtering processes" delineated in the Columbia research would figure less 
prominently during such times, leaving social influence processes more focused 
upon campaign stimuli and in greater flux. Ball-Rokeach and DeFleur argue that 
media effects would be heightened. 

How increased political conflict and change impact upon the interactions 
between interpersonal and media orientations to effect change in social 
influence processes rerr.ains largely an open issue. Hov;ever, in contemporary 
times the media appear to have become an increasingly important conveyor 
of political information and infli^^nce, both for citizens actively engaged in 
opinion exchange activities and for those in more passive roles. 
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Op in ion &)C change Groups 



Kon- Opinion Opi n i.on Op:i nion 

discussants Seekers Givers Shaccrs 



1 



High Political 

Discussion ,15% ^ 26% 47% 51% 

Interpersonal 

Dependence 22 41 30 39 

Disc» Function 

Sociability 43 16 25 10 

Learning 26 58 34 47 

Expression 9 6 18 12 

High Information 

Seeking 6 ^ 83 16 89 

High Information 

Giving 3 7 66 75 

Relatives ^ 
Disagree 20' 26 33 37 



Friends 

Disagree 15^ 24 29 34 
Parent's 

Discussion 16 15 24 29^' 

Parent's y 

' Freedom / 44 53 ^ /^^ ' 59 

(N) . ■ /(1055) (335) (161) (237) 
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laoie 2. 



July Mrtss Media 0^ ientac ions of Opinion 
Excliange Groups 




Non- 
. discussants 



Opinion 
Seekers 



Opinion 
Givers 



•Opinion 
Shairers 



News "* 
Exposure 51% 



• Newspaper i^ews 

Exposure 84 

TV Credible 52 

Newspaper 

Credible 40 

TV Dependefnce 45 

Nev/spaper 

^Dependence 54 

Magazine 

Dependence -13 



Radio 

Dependence 

- (N)' 



17 

(1055) 



47% 

85 
53 

31 
61 

24 

21 
(335) 



5o% 

92 
53 

39 
54 

60 

31 

24 

(161) 



59% 

86 
48 

35 
59 

68 

27 

32 
(237) 



- i 
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laoie J. Keportcd Influenc'e and Time of Decision of 
Opinion Exchange Groups 

\ 
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Won- Opinion Opinion Opinion 

discussants ^ Seekers Givers Sharers 

'. \ 



Hi. Reported 

Influence 29% 12% 16% 44% 

Pre-campaign 

Deciders 77 67 75 76 

(N) (128) \ (47) (23) (25) 

^ / 



Tablft '4. November Kass Media Orientations of Opinioa Exclianfie Group 



Non- 
discussanCi 



Opinion 
Seekers 



>tediuin Used for 

Vote Uacislon 

TV Used 82% 

N.P. Used 79 

^Mag. Used 26 

Radio Used 53 

People Used 37 



85% 

68 

38 

7A 

66 



Opinion 
Givers ' 



87% 
87 

52 
61 



Op J nion 
Sharers 



92% 

92 

A4 

A8 

60 



Primary Information 
Source 

IV 55%^ 

N.P. 32 

Hag. . 5 

Radio 5 

People J 3 



60% 
21 

' A 

? 

'■A 
11 



52% 
35 
A 

}> 

0 



AO 
12 
0 

A 



Primary Influence 
Sou rce, 

TV 
N.P. 

Mas. 

Radio 

People-. I 
(N) ' / 



59Z 
27 

6 

3 

5 



53% 
17 

A 

2] 

(4-7) 



A 3% 
21^ 

A 

9 
17 

(23) 



52% 

32 

12 

0 

A 
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Table 5. Political Oriontacions of Dpi 



Opinion Exchange Groups 



Non- 

I.. 



Opinion 
Seekers 



Opinion 
Givers 



Opinion 
Sharers 



High Political 

Interest 205; 

High Campaign 

Interest 34 

High Political 

- Knox7l edge 16 

High Voting 

Concern 58 

V 

Party- ^ 

Affiliated '^O 

Strong Party 

Affiliation 28 

Voted in '72 51-^ 

High Political 

•iPoxverlessness 42 

High Altruism 

of Politicians • .60 ' 

. High Efficacy 

of Voting 82 

High Politicfal 

Trust 34 

High Political ^ 

AlicnatioTi . 43 



(N). (1055) 



}21% 
Wl 
25 

74^^/ 

30 
57 

28 

61 

89 

44 



52% 
66 
57 
81 

40 
60 

34 

52 
89. 
42 



5/.% 



68 



66 



83 



34 
60 

29 

62 

90 
45 . 



- ' - X 

' ,30 , 35 2^ 

C335) , C161) , \ C2370 
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Table 6. Demoi;rapli ic Characteristics of Opinion Kxcino^'e Croup 



k i ■ , ^ . 

^on- Opinion OpinioR Opinion 

discussants Se^ekers Giveri/ Sharc^rs 
^? f 



Age 18-34 35% 55% _ 32% /|8% 

>Jole \ ' 47 37 ^ 65 60 

Attended . 

College 7 ^ ' 25 $0 A7 /i5 

$15,000 + . 

Income / 18 22 27 30 

Organiz^t/ioL:al 

Membership (3-f) 10 ^ 15 21 18 

Length at / 

Residence . ' 

(5 yr-+) 69 . ^67 70 67 

Household 

'Size (3+) 64 80 ,65 71 

(N) (1055) .,.,^^iW:335) (161) (237) 
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